THE  FUTURE IN  EDUCATION

dences are pleasant places. It is the Oxford and Cambridge
of the poor man, and the more attractive because for its
students the High School course is a rare oasis in a life of
hard work and comparative isolation. Hence the impor-
tance of the residential element; I doubt whether any
voluntary nation-wide system of adult education is possible
without it. To attend lectures after a day's work, and regu-
larly, week after week, to leave one's fireside for a room in
one of our dismal provincial towns, which is generally much
less attractive and comfortable than the local cinema, re-
quires an effort that is only overcome by a real desire for
education: and most human beings have a capacity for
education, rather than a desire for it.

The third feature of the P.H.S. is equally important. To
us adult education is primarily intellectual, a discipline of
the intellect, a voyage into new countries of knowledge.
To the Danes it is primarily a moral and spiritual force,
elevating the mind and strengthening the will by the
vision of great ideals. The two aims can never be dis-
sociated ; education, however intellectual, must always in
some degree affect the outlook and through it character
and conduct, for a man's actions depend partly on what
he knows of life and sees in it; nor are ideals worth much
unless they are based on and reinforced by knowledge,
But the intellectual or the spiritual element predominates,
according as we study in order to know or in order to act.
The emphasis of the P.H.S. is on the latter. Its origin
impressed this tradition on it. Adult education in England
began with the desire to combat intellectual poverty, to
open the treasures of knowledge to classes excluded from
them. But the first Danish P.H.S. was founded with the
political and practical end of fortifying Denmark against
German aggression by insistence on Danish culture,
achievements and ideals. That issue passed, but the aim
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